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XV.— MARCO POLO AND THE SQUIRE'S TALE. 

When the third volume of Professor Skeat's new edition of 
Chaucer appeared, it was a disappointment to find that he had 
not revised the opinion of Chaucer's indebtedness to Marco 
Polo expressed by him * several years ago. It is true that his 
view had been generally accepted, but the cautious manner in 
which a few prominent scholars had expressed themselves might 
have suggested a re-examination of the question. The following 
are fairly representative of the various attitudes of scholars : — 

Brandl says : " Ueber das gebiet des marchenhaften hinaus 
und auf einigermassen realen boden kommen wir bereits, wenn 
wir nach der herkunft der tartarischen namen und sitten fra- 
gen. Herzberg, Canterbury-geschichten s. 631 ff., suchte sie in 
der reisebeschreibuug von Maundeville. Vollstandiger decken 
sich die angaben Chaucer's mit der von Marco Polo. . . . Aus 
Marco Polo statnmen mit geringen veranderungen die namen 
Cambyuskan, . . . Camballus oder Camballo . . . und Sarai ; 
die personalschilderung des Khan, seines geburtstagsfestes und 
hofstaates ; die bemerkung, dass die Tartaren manches essen, 
' that in this lond men recch of it but smal ; ' das erscheinen eines 
gesandten von einem anderen konig mit geschenken ; endlich 
der baumgarten mit allerlei falken in der nahe des palastes." 
Engl. Stud., xn, 163. 2 

In 1893 Pollard said : "The great Cambuscan may be traced 
ultimately to the travels of Marco Polo," Primer, p. 117; in 
1894 he had perhaps re-examined the question, for he speaks 
more cautiously: "Dr. Skeat has quoted passages from Marco 
Polo's description of Kublai Khan as the sources of some of 
Chaucer's lines, but the resemblances are not very close." — 
The Canterbury Tales, n, 192. 

1 Keightley had expressed the same opinion in 1834 (cf. Skeat's note, 
in, 463), but apparently without gaining a hearing. 
2 1 have omitted Brandl's references. 
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Ten Brink's latest utterance was : " Der englische Dichter 
schopfte jedoch dem Anscheine nach seinen hochasiatischen 
Sagenstoff nicht aus arabischen oder gar abendlandischen Bear- 
beitungen, sondern aus einer weniger abgeleiteten, sei es nun 
mundlichen oder schriftlichen Quelle, und die Uebereinstirn- 
mung in der Schilderung tartarischer Verhaltnisse, die man 
zwischen ihm und Marco Polo nachgewiesen hat, konnte ihren 
Grund in der Beschaffenheit eben jener uns unbekannten Quelle 
haben." — Gesch. d. engl. Litteratur, n, 173. 

Lounsbury expressed no opinion on the subject, because, as 
I understood him to say, he felt the argument to be insuffi- 
cient, but had been unable to make a sufficient examination 
of it to reject it entirely. 

The reason, therefore, that Dr. Skeat regarded it as unneces- 
sary to reopen the question is, probably, that all who have not 
accepted his theory have practically contented themselves with 
merely rejecting as insufficient proof the parallel passages 
adduced by him. Were the proof merely to be rejected as 
insufficient, the case might rest, but it seems possible to go 
further, and show that it is hardly credible that with any — 
even the most incomplete — MS. of Polo before him, Chaucer 
would have written of Tartary as he did. The supposition 
that he would and did carries with it the supposition that 
he treated his material after a fashion of which it would be 
hard to find another example, either in his own writings or 
in mediaeval literature. We should have to believe that he 
deliberately took a bit here and a bit there, transferred names, 
qualities and descriptions from one person to another, and even 
from a city to a person, disregarded statements lying in im- 
mediate connection with those he used, — in short, so manipu- 
lated his " author," that almost any other account of Tartary 
would have served his purpose just as well. This would be 
unescapable, for no one who seriously considers all the facts 
can for a moment entertain the opinion that Chaucer could 
have been so careless and stupid as to fall into the confusions 
ascribed to him. 
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Let us examine the facts. 

It can hardly fail to arouse a slight suspicion when one 
discovers at the very start that Sarai, 1 the scene of Chaucer's 
story, is no more prominent in the narrative of Polo than a 
hundred other cities. Use of Yule's index and diligent search 
of the book itself bring to light in Polo the following infor- 
mation about Sarai — and no more : — " So they set forth from 
Soldaia and travelled till they came to the court of a certain 
Tartar Prince, Baeca Kaan by name, whose residences were 
at Sara and at Bolgaea." 2 There is a good deal said about 
Sarai in Yule's notes (i, 5 and n, 420, 424), but it is not 
mentioned again by Polo, though the Sea of Sarain is (which, 
according to Yule, is called the Sea of Sarra in the Catalan 
Map of 1375). 

Were it not for the state of the facts in regard to Sarai, it 
would be hypercritical to point out in regard to " Tartarye " 
that Marco Polo does not use the term, that he gives a defi- 
nite name to each of the countries he passes through, and that 
not even the most careless reader could fail to get from him a 

'Dr. Skeat says (in, 474, n. 2), "This is Chaucer's 'Sarra;'" but in 
none of the six texts of Chaucer is the name spelled Sarra. Scarcely more 
intelligible is the remark (v. 370), "And it is easy to see that, although 
Chaucer -names Sarai, his description really applies to Cambaluc." Chaucer 
nowhere describes Sarai ; one feels that it must have been a fine city, but 
Chaucer does not say so ; and if he had, why should his description apply 
rather to Cambaluc than to Kinsay, which, according to Polo, means " The 
City of Heaven" and "is beyond dispute the finest and noblest in the 
world?" — Marco Polo, ed. Yule, n, 145. 

It is hypercritical to call attention to the fact that on " the laste Idus of 
March" Kublai, according to Polo, was never in his capital city: "After 
he has stopped at his capital city those three months that I mentioned, to 
wit, December, January and February, he starts off on the first day of 
March, and travels southward toward the Ocean Sea, a journey of two 
days" (M. P., i, 357-8). "And when he has travelled till he reaches a 
place called Cachar Modun, there he finds his tents pitched" (16. 359). 
"The Lord remains encamped there until the spring [the middle of May], 
and all that time he does nothing but go hawking" (lb. 361). 

2 M. P., i, 4. Apparently the Polos were not at Sarai, but at Bolgara, cf. 
i,5. 
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clear idea of the separation of the Empire of Kipchak from 
that of Cathay, under Toctai and Kublai respectively. 1 

If Chaucer learned from Polo much about the ravaging of 
Russia by the Tartars, he must have been the most careful — 
or careless — of readers. All that Polo says is : " The first 
lord of the Tartars of the Ponent was Sain, a very great and 
puissant king, who conquered Rosia and Comania, Alania, 
Lac, Menjar, Zic, Gothia, and Gazaria" (n, 421, cf. above, 
note '). Previously he had said : " Rosia is a very great 
province lying towards the north. . . . There are many strong 
defiles and passes in the country ; and they pay tribute to 
nobody except to a certain Tartar king of the Ponent whose 
name is Toctai ; to him indeed they pay tribute, but only a 
trifle" (n, 417-8). 

In regard to Cambyuskan Dr. Skeat says (in, 472), "if 
the reader can turn to the second book of Marco Polo, he will 
soon see clearly enough that Chaucer's Cambinskan (though 
the name itself is formed from Chingis Khan), is practically 
identical with Marco's Kublai Khan." 2 Then follow some 

1 "And so I will tell you about the Tartars of the Ponent and the lords 
who have reigned over them. The first lord of the Tartars of the Ponent 
was Sain, a very great and puissant king. . . . After King Sain reigned 
King Patxj, and after Patu Babca, and after Barca Mungletemtje, and 
after Mungletemur King Totamangul, and then Toctai the present sover- 
eign. Now I have told you of the Tartar kings of the Ponent, and next I 
shall tell you of a great battle that was fought between Alau the Lord of 
the Levant and Barca the Lord of the Ponent" (ii, 421). It is true, how- 
ever, that Polo also speaks of "that Prince whose name was Cuklay Kaan, 
Lord of the Tartars all over the earth " (i, 12), and of " this Cublay, who 
is the Lord of all the Tartars in the world, those of the Levant and of the 
Ponent included" (i, 217). 

2 "... . whilst he [sc. Chaucer] names Gengis Khan .... his descrip- 
tion really applies to Kublai Khan, his grandson, the celebrated ' Grand 
Khan' described by Marco Polo." — Skeat, v, 371. But so far as Chaucer's 
description applies to either, it applies equally well to Genghis ; cf. Marco 
Polo, i, 209-216. 

Why, if Chaucer used Polo, he did not take Kublai as his King does not 
appear. Kublai is praised again and again by Polo ; cf., e. g., " Coblai 
Kaan, who is the sovereign now reigning, and is more potent than any of 
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quotations, which prove, at best, that Kublai, like Cambyus- 
kan, was very able and brave and rich ; at worst they prove 
that if Chaucer had Kublai in mind, it was not Kublai as he 
was known to Marco Polo. For example, let us complete 
Dr. Skeat's first quotation about Kublai (in, 471); immedi- 
ately after the sentence, " His complexion is white and red, 
the eyes black and fine, the nose well formed and well set 
on," — to which I need hardly remind you nothing in Chaucer 
corresponds — Polo continues, " He has four wives, whom he 
retains permanently as his legitimate consorts ; and the eldest 
of his sons by those four wives ought by rights to be emperor 
— I mean when his father dies. These four ladies are called 
empresses, but each is distinguished also by her proper name," 
&c. (i, 318). Of course it may have suited Chaucer's purposes 
to disregard three of these ladies and the many other wives of 
Kublai mentioned elsewhere by Polo ; 1 but he cannot have 
been ignorant of them. 

In verses 23-4 Cambyuskan is described as 

Yong, fresh and strong, in armes desirous 
As any bacheler of al his hous. 

Polo says, " Up to the year of Christ now running, to wit, 
1298, he hath reigned two and forty years, and his age is 
about eighty-five, so that he must have been about forty-three 
years of age when he first came to the throne. Before that 
time he had often been to the wars, and had shown himself a 
gallant soldier and an excellent captain? But after coming to the 
throne he never went to the wars in person save once" (i, 296). 
I submit that with this passage before him Chaucer would 

the five who went before him ; in fact, if you were to take all those five 
together, they would not be so powerful as he is. Nay, I will say yet more ; 
for if you were to put together all the Christians in the world, with their 
Emperors and their Kings, the whole of these Christians, — aye, and throw 
in the Saracens to boot, — would not have such power, or be able to do so 
much as this Cublay" (i, 217). 
1 Cf. p. 358, below. * Dr. Skeat quotes only the words here italicized. 
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hardly have written the description just given of the king 
when he had borne his diadem twenty winters. Indeed one 
can hardly fail to see that Chaucer in his description of Cam- 
byuskan merely attributes to him the stock qualities of a model 
man ; l cf., e. g., the requirements of Pertelotte in the Nun's 
Priest's Tale: 

For certes, what so any woman seith, 

We alle desyren, if it mighte be, 

To han housbondes hardy, wyse and free, 

And secree, and no nigard, ne no fool, 

Ne him that is agast of every tool, 

Ne noon avauntour, by that god above ! (B. 4101-7.) 

There is no more reason for seeking the description of Cam- 
byuskan in that of Kublai than for seeking in Polo's elaborate 
descriptions of the palace, the dais, the park, and the feasts of 
Kublai, the source of the brief and undistinctive treatment in 
Chaucer of these commonplaces of mediaeval romance. 2 And, 
as we have seen, if any one insists upon making the search, he 
finds more than he wants. 

In connection with the lines : — 

As of the secte of which that he was born, 
He kepte his lay, to which that he was sworn — 

1 It cannot be necessary to cite passages to prove that in mediaeval litera- 
ture any good person or thing is usually described as being unsurpassed in 
any region; typical instances are: King Arthur, Ywain and Gawain, vv. 
11-14, Ottouyan, Dagabers and Marsabelle, Octavian, I, vv. 25 ff., 45 ff., II, 
16 ff., 781 ff., Athelwold, Havelok, 27-109, and cf. Kolbing's note on Bevis, 
A 2047. This was moreover Chaucer's own practice. 

2 Polo's description of the palace and park (i, 324-7) is too long for 
quotation ; but it has several characteristic features, not one of which is 
reproduced by Chaucer. On the feasts cf. below, p. 356. Brandl (see quota- 
tion, p. 349, above) speaks of "der baumgarten mit allerlei falken in der 
nahe des palastes ; " but, so far as we know, the only falcon in the park of 
Cambyuskan was the faucon peregryn offrem.de londe. It therefore seems 
hardly just to lay stress, as Dr. Skeat does (in, 474), upon the great number 
of falcons in Cathay, or even upon the particular description of peregrine 
falcons. The falcon was no rare bird in mediaeval Europe ; he flies through 
most of the romances, cf. IAbeaus Desconns, passim. 
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is quoted (in, 473) a passage in which some scoffers at the 
power of the Cross are rebuked by Kublai. Of this nothing 
need be said. 

But if the attempt to find in Kublai the prototype of 
Cambyuskan must be regarded as a failure, the three-fold 
confusion which the use of Polo would imply is simply 
incredible. We are asked to believe that Chaucer took the 
name of Cambyuskan from a bad spelling of Chinghis Khan, 
assigned to the character qualities drawn from Kublai as he 
was forty veal's before Polo saw him, and set the figure so 
produced, not in the place of the original Chinghis nor in 
that of Kublai, but in that of Toctai, of whose character 
and position Polo gives a clear and definite account. 1 That 
Chaucer could inadvertently have fallen into such a confusion 
seems incredible ; and it is difficult to imagine what motives 
could have induced him to play such a hocus-pocus knowingly. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, it may be worth 
while to remark that there are literally scores of passages in 
Polo (several are quoted by Dr. Skeat) declaring with irre- 
sistible iteration that Khan is a title, not a part of a name. 2 

Cambyuskan being thus a combination of Chinghis and 
Kublai and Toctai, and the city of Sarai with its palace 
and park being really described after accounts given of Cam- 
baluc, a third confusion is assumed in regard to the feast. 
"It is not clear," we are told (v, 372), "why Chaucer hit upon 
this day in particular [the laste Idus of March]. Kublai's 
birthday was in September, but perhaps Chaucer noted that 
the White Feast was on New Year's day, which he took to 
mean the vernal equinox, or some day near it." Why a guess 
that New Year's Day among the Tartars fell at the vernal 
equinox should have caused Chaucer to mislocate the Kaan's 

1 Cf. quotation above, p. 352. 

8 Cf. Skeat, in, 472, 473, 474, and also, " the Great Kaan now reigning, 
by name Cublay Kaan; Kaan being a title which signifieth 'The Great 
Lord of Lords,' or Emperor." — Polo, i, 295. The mss. appear not to have 
distinguished Khan and Kaan. 

6 
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birthday, or why, mislocating it, he hit upon a day which was 
not the equinox does not appear. But let us hear Polo : 
" You must know that the Tartars keep high festival yearly 
on their birthdays. And the Great Kaan was born on the 
28th day of the September Moon, so on that day is held 
the greatest feast of the year at the Kaan's Court, always 
excepting that which he holds on the New Year's Day, of 
which I will tell you afterwards" (i, 343). A little further 
on he continues : " Now I will tell you of another festival 
which the Kaan holds at the New Year, and which is called 
the White Feast. The beginning of their New Year is the 
month of February, and on that occasion the Great Kaan and 
all his subjects make such a feast as I shall now describe. It 
is the custom that on this occasion the Kaan and all his sub- 
jects should be clothed entirely in white " (i, 344-6). Is it 
likely that these passages were in Chaucer's mind when he 
wrote of the birthday feast? It may be noted here as well 
as anywhere else that in Chaucer's account of the feast there 
appears not one of the really characteristic and striking features 
of either the birthday or the New Year's feast as described by 
Polo. 1 Indeed there is not a trait that is not a commonplace 
of the romances. The dais, the dinner with its swans and 
heronsewes, the minstrels after the third course, the dancing, 
are all only too familiar. The jogelours, referred to later on 
as performing their marvels " at these festes grete," belong to 
the same category. There is nothing characteristically oriental 
about any of them. 

One and only one feature of this feast is out of the ordinary. 
This is contained in the euphemistic lines : — 

1 Besides the striking feature of the color of the garments worn at the 
White Feast, cf. Polo's account of the cups which move as if by magic and 
serve Kublai (i, 266, 310), the presentation of 100,000 white horses (i, 346, 
quoted by Skeat, in, 474), and the general offering of presents in accord- 
ance with prescription (Polo, i, 344; Skeat, in, 473) to which the sole 
counterpart in Chaucer is the voluntary offering of "the King of Arable 
and of Ynde." 
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Eek in that lond, as tellen knyghtes olde, 
Ther is som mete that is full deyntee holde, 
That in this lond men recche of it but smal. 

It is true that Polo does not mention such food in his account 
of either feast, but Dr. Skeat points out one passage in which 
people not clearly distinguished from the Tartars are said to 
"eat horses, dogs and Pharaoh's rats," and he might have 
added another in which the inhabitants of the city of Kinsay 
are said to " eat every kind of flesh, even that of dogs and 
other unclean beasts, which nothing would induce a Christian 
to eat" (Polo, ii, 147). If this trait were to be found in 
Polo alone, it would go far to establish a connection between 
it and the Squire's Tale, notwithstanding the difficulties we 
have thus far examined. But so far is this from being the 
case that it is contained in almost every account of the Tartars 
from the time of their first contact with Europeans. His- 
torians and travelers report it, and it is not even omitted from 
the brief letters in which Hungarian bishops and princes 
plead for help against this genus hominum monstruosum et 
inhumauum. 1 Its value as proof of connection between the 
Squire's Tale and Marco Polo is, therefore, like that of any 
other commonplace, nothing in itself; though it might have 
some importance as part of a general series of resemblances 
if such could be established. 

Passing to another bit of Tartar local color, we observe 
that the family of Cambyuskan can hardly be said to be con- 
structed on the model furnished by Polo. We have already 

1 " De forma vivendi dixit [sc. Petrus arciepiscopus Russiae fugatus a 
Tartaris]; Carnes comedunt jumentinas, caninas et alias abominabiles, et 
etiam in necessitate humanas, non tamen crudas, sed coctas." — M. Paris, ed. 
Wats, p. 648; cf. also lb., 470 and 546. "Rattos etiam et canes edunt et 
cattos libentissime comedunt.'' — Vincentii Bellovac. Spec. Histor., lib. xxix, 
cap. lxxviii; cf. lib. xxix passim. "Without difference or distinction they 
eat all their beasts that die of age or sickness." — W. de Rubruquis, ap. 
Pinkerton, viii, 30. " Comedunt enim ranas, canes, et serpentes, et omnia 
indifferentur." — Letter of a Hungarian Bishop, ap. M. Paris, ed. Wats, 
Additamenla, p. 211. 
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seen that Kublai has four chief wives — not to mention a multi- 
tude of others of whom Polo tells us ; and the least attentive 
reader of Polo would have learned that this was the rule 
among the Tartars. As to children, instead of the two sons 
and one daughter of Cambyuskan, Kublai has " by those four 
wives of his twenty-two male children ; the eldest of whom 
was called Chinkin for the love of the good Chinghis Kaan, 
the first Lord of the Tartars" (i, 321). "The Great Kaan 
hath also twenty -five other sons by his concubines " (i, 322). 

Whether the name of one of Cambyuskan's sons, viz., 
Camballo, was really suggested by some one's confused men- 
tion of Cambaluc, the capital city of Kublai Kaan, I cannot 
decide. But I wish to emphasize that if Chaucer had Marco 
Polo's narrative in mind when he wrote, this adds another to 
the list of confusions or interchanges of which he was guilty; 1 
and that Cambaluc was not infrequently mentioned by other 
writers on Cathay. 

In his remarks on the name Camballo Dr. Skeat makes a 
suggestion which is very puzzling. He says, " Kublai was 
succeeded by his grandson Teimur to the exclusion of his 
elder brothers Kambala and Tarmah. Here we might per- 
haps think to see the original of Chaucer's Camballo, but I 
suspect the real interpretation to be very different. It is far 
more probable that the name Camballo was caught not from 
this obscure Kambala, but from the famous word Cambaluc " 
(in, 472). But if Polo was Chaucer's authority, he could 
have known nothing about this Kambala, who is not men- 
tioned at all by Polo, though he is in one of Yule's notes (i, 
322) based on Wassaf. 

In his search for a parallel to the " maister tour " in which 
the swerd and the mirour were lodged for safe keeping, Dr. 
Skeat, after rejecting the two famous towers of the city of 
Mien, which formed part of a mausoleum, has recourse to the 

1 Polo says distinctly "his capital city of Cambaluc" (i, 309), "the capi- 
tal city of Cathay, which is called Cambaluc" (76. 324), cf. also lb. 331, 
362, 365, 366, 367, 370, 378, 385, 388, 399 ; n, 1, 95, &c, &c. 
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tower standing on an eminence in the city of Kinsay, and 
used as a watch-tower. "At the top of the tower," says Polo, 
" is hung a slab of wood. Whenever fire or any other alarm 
breaks out in the city, a man who stands there with a mallet 
in his hand beats upon the slab, making a noise that is heard 
to a great distance" (i, 148-9). Perhaps more to the point 
would have been another passage (n, 147): "The houses of 
the City are provided with lofty towers of stone in which 
articles of value are stored for fear of fire ; " but as good an 
origin of the tower could have been found nearer home. 1 

There remains, I believe, only the Dry Tree. It is unde- 
niable that a dry tree is mentioned by both writers ; but 
Chaucer's dry tree differs from Polo's more than from almost 
any other description of the famous Arbre Sec or Arbre Sol. 2 
I am far from asserting that Chaucer's dry tree was not sug- 
gested by some distorted account of this descendant of the 
tree that Seth saw in Paradise; such an assertion would be 
hazardous in the unfinished state of the Tale, especially in 
view of theories of its allegorical significance. 3 But if it was 
suggested by Polo's account, Chaucer has played the same 
sort of trick with it that he played with Cambyuskan and 
Camballo and the feast and the tower. Chaucer's tree, for 
example, was " fordrye, as whyt as chalk ; " Marco Polo's 
account is as follows : — " It [i. e. the Desert] also contains an 
immense plain on which is found the Arbre Sol, which we 
Christians call the Arbre Sec ; and I will tell you what it 
is like. It is a tall and thick tree, having the bark on one 
side green and the other white ; and it produces a rough husk 
like that of a chestnut, but without anything in it. The wood 

1 Towers were in mediaeval Europe the usual places for keeping treasures, 
cf. The Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry (EETS), p. 191. 

8 Yule's notes on the Arbre Sec (Polo, I, 120, and n, 397) will furnish or 
lead to the multitudinous occurrences of the Dry Tree in mediaeval literature. 

3 It is to be hoped that the dry tree which Sir Bors saw in his dream 
(Morte o? Arthur, capp. lxxii and lxxvii) will not suggest the allegorizing 
of the one which Canacee found in the park, — though birds come into the 
former story too. 
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is yellow like box, and very strong, and there are no other 
trees near it nor within a hundred miles of it, except on one 
side where you find trees within about ten miles' distance. 
And there, the people of the country tell you, was fought the 
battle between Alexander and King Darius." ' 

It seems clear, upon reviewing the whole problem, that if 
Chaucer used Marco Polo's narrative, he either carelessly or 
intentionally confused all the features of the setting that could 
possibly be confused, and retained not a single really charac- 
teristic trait of any person, place or event. It is only by 
twisting everything that any part of Chaucer's story can be 
brought into relation with any part of Polo's. To do this 
might be allowable, if any rational explanation could be given 
for Chaucer's supposed treatment of his " author," or if there 
were any scarcity of sources from which Chaucer might have 
obtained as much information about Tartary as he seems 
really to have possessed ; but such an explanation would be 
difficult to devise, and there is no such scarcity. Any one of 
half a dozen accessible accounts could be distorted into almost 
if not quite as great resemblance to the Squire's Tale as Marco 
Polo's can. Herzberg has already pointed out some, though 
not all, of the resemblances afforded by Maundeville's Voiage. 
Almost if not quite as many could be produced from the short 
but extremely popular 3 narrative of Odoric of Pordenone; 
cf., e. g., Yule's Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 47, 54, 128, 
130-132, 135, 141, where are mentioned the Dry Tree (in a 
mosque), the tower (of Babel), wonderful mechanical devices, 
the palace (with its park containing the Green Mount, birds 
and wild animals), jesters, musicians, falcons, and a descrip- 
tion of a feast that is worth quoting in a note. 3 

1 Marco Polo, i, 119; in other passages it is barely mentioned, n, 396, 
405,406. 

s Yule, Cathay, I, 18. 

* " Every year that emperor keepeth four great feasts, to wit, the day of 
his birth, that of his circumcision, and so forth. To these festivals he 
summons all his barons and all his players and all his kinsfolk; and all 
these have their established places at the festival. But it is especially at 
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William de Eubruquis has already been quoted in regard to 
the food of the Tartars ; he also gives many remarks on the 
invasion of Russia, an account of Zinghis Khan, speaks of 
Sarai ' and the palace, mentions soothsayers and falcons, and 
tells of a visit to Caracarum by the Ambassadors of a Soldan 
of India. 2 Vincent of Beauvais devotes the whole of bk. 
xxix and a part of bk. xxx of the Speculum Hisloriale to the 
Tartars, see especially lib. xxix, capp. lxix, lxxi, lxxiv, lxxv, 
lxxviii, Ixxx, lib. xxx, capp. iii, iiii, vii, viii, xiii, xxxii. 
Matthew Paris' Historia Major also contains a good deal of 
information about the Tartars besides that already quoted in 
regard to their food ; as indeed do most chronicles that cover 
the period of their ascendency. 

the days of his birth and circumcision that he expects all to attend. And 
when summoned to such a festival all the barons come with their coronets 
on, whilst the emperor is seated on his throne, as has been described above, 
and all the barons are ranged in order in their appointed places. Now 
these barons are arrayed in divers colours ; for some, who are the first in 
order, wear green silk; the second are clothed in crimson; the third in 
yellow. And all these have coronets on their heads and each holds in his 
hand a white ivory tablet and wears a golden girdle of half a span in 
breadth ; and so they remain standing and silent. And round about them 
stand the players with their banners and ensigns. And in one corner of a 
certain great palace abide the philosophers, who keep watch for certain 
hours and conjunctions ; and when the hour and conjunction waited for by 
the philosophers arrives, one of them calls out with a loud voice, saying : 
' Prostrate yourselves before the emperor, our mighty lord ! ' [Then the 
minstrels play.] And after this all those of the princely families parade 
with white horses. And a voice is heard calling : ' Such an one of such a 
family to present so many hundreds of white horses to the lord ; ' and then 
some of them come forward saying that they bring two hundred horses 
(say) to offer to the lord, which are ready before the palace. . . . And then 
come the barons to offer presents of different kinds on behalf of the other 
barons of the empire. [Then occur performances by singing men and 
women and mummers and jugglers.] " 

1 Sarai is mentioned by many writers ; Pascal of Vittoria, for example 
(Cathay, I, 231), and Hayton the Armenian, whose history of Tartary was 
written in French in 1307 (cf. Cathay, I, cxxxi). 

» W. de Eubruquis, in Pinkerton, vm, 30, 40, 43, 44, 54, 57, 83, 84, 87, 
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I do not propose these, or any of these, be it understood, 
as the source of Chaucer's information — or misinformation. 
It is impossible to escape the conclusion that if Chaucer really 
used any account of Tartary that is well known to-day, he 
used it as he used no other of his sources. 

Personally I can hardly resist the conviction that Chaucer 
found all his characters named and his scene laid in the source 
— written or oral 1 — from which he derived his plot. The 
principal argument that drives me to this conclusion is the 
name Canacee. Only two reasons could explain his use of 
that name for his heroine ; one, that he wished to rehabilitate 
the name, — but the motive for this is hard to divine, and so 
late as the composition of the Man of Law's Head-Link he 
seems to have had no such intention ; the other, that he found 
the name in his original. 

John Matthews Manly. 



1 Brandl suggests (Engl. Studien, xn, 163), with much plausibility, that the 
visit of the Armenian King Leo to London in 1385-6 may have contri- 
buted to arouse Chaucer's interest in the far East (if Sarai can properly be 
so-called) ; it may even be that his knowledge of Tartary came mainly 
from the common talk connected with that event. I hope myself ere long 
to publish a paper dealing, among other things, with the question of 
Chaucer's relations to some men who had traveled a good deal. 



